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A PA1 NTER'S HOME. 

By Theodore Child. 

/HTMONGST the American painters who have 
j^ settled in France, one of the most talented, 
the most sincere, and the most successful is Mr. 
Ridgway Knight. Mr. Knight came to France in 
1861, after having studied for a couple of years in 
the Academy of Philadelphia, his native town. 
He entered the studio of Gleyre, an artist who 
taught the disdain of facile success and the cult of 
noble things, a painter imbued with the passion 
and respect of his art, a draughtsman whose 
drawing evokes the memory of the impeccable 
Raphael, for whom Gleyre professed the most 
utter respect and admiration. In proof of this I 
well remember having heard a charming anecdote. 
M. Etienne Arago had in his remarkable gallery a 
marvelous drawing by Raphael of which he was 
justly proud. One day Gleyre, after contemplating 
it for a long time, said to M. Arago, his voice 
trembling with emotion: "Will you procure me 
a great pleasure ? One day when I come to see 
you take the glass from over that drawing, I 
should like, I should delight to place my hand 
where his hand has passed. On the canvas where 
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the most admirable touches are placed it is the 
paint brush that has passed and not his hand, it 
is not his very fingers which have touched the 
lines we see. But there, there on that paper, his 
hand has passed ! He has touched it ! Where his 
hand has been what joy to place my hand !" 

It was under this excellent master that Mr. 
Knight learnt that respect for drawing which is 
not common in these days, when boys of eighteen 
or nineteen do not hesitate to paint pictures for 
the Salon. When Mr. Knight was a student, the 
years of apprenticeship were passed in drawing 
and in making "academies" and composition 
studies. At the Ecole des Beaux Arts there were 
no painting classes, but only drawing classes. 
Drawing, as Ingres used to say, tfest la probiU de 
Vart. 

After studying carefully and successfully for 
nearly four years in Europe, and after making a 
visit to Rome, Venice, Naples and Capri, Mr. 
Knight returned to Philadelphia and remained 
there for a few years painting portraits and 
various pictures, mostly of the kind known 
amongst artists as costume pictures. In 1871, 
some of his American patrons gave him handsome 
commissions, and in 1871 he returned to Paris with 
the intention of staying two years or so. 

In the Salon. of 1873 he exhibited for the first 
time, a picture called "The Fugitives." In 1874, 
happening to be spending the summer at Poissy, 
a^charming old town about an hour's railway ride 
from Paris, he became well acquainted with the 
most famous of French painters, Meissonier. One 
day he showed Meissonier some water color studies 
which he had made on the river. The master 
found them remarkable, and urged Mr. Knight to 
make a picture of one of his studies and promised 
to give the young artist the benefit of his valuable 
advice and criticism. Mr. Knight thus became a 
pupil of Meissonier, and in order to be near his 
master he went to live at Poissy, where he has 
been ever since. 

It is curious to notice that Meissonier, who 
has himself carefully ignored his contemporaries, 
and throughout his long career painted, with few 
exceptions, hone but costume pictures and subjects 
borrowed from the past, instead of encouraging his 
new pupil to continue in the specialty of costume 
pictures, was the cause of his taking up living and 
modern subjects. 

Mr. Knight's first picture, painted with the 
benefit of Meissonier's advice, was "Les Laveuses," 
some village girls and women washing on the 
banks of the Seine, kneeling in their little wooden 
fenders and beating the linen on low stools placed 
at the water's edge. This picture was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1875. Since then Mr. Knight has 
been working steadily and with ever-increasing 
success. 

His principal pictures have been "The Har- 



vesters" and a "Market Scene," (Salon 1876); "Vil- 
lage Water Carriers," (Salon 1877) ; " Vintage," 
(Salon 1879) ; "La Halte," (Salon 1880) ; "Apres un 
d6jeuner," (Salon 1881) ; " Un Deuil," (Salon 1882) ; 
"Sans Dot," (Salon 1883). Mr. Knight excels in 
painting the joys and griefs and labors of peasant 
life ; the little sentimental and picturesque episodes 
of midday greetings and chance meetings at the 
edge of a wood ; the gay prattle of a group of 
peasant girls lying down in the harvest field after 
breakfast or punctuating their gossip and scandal 
at the rivers edge with the smart blows of the 
battoir, with which they beat the linen. These 
scenes, of which the background is generally the 
broad, undulating, verdant and flowery landscape 
through which the Seine winds in silvery splendor 
at Poissy, are always full of sentiment and obser- 
vation and sincerity. As for the drawing and 
painting in their purely technical aspect, it is the 
drawing of a faithful disciple of Gleyre, and the 
painting of a pupil of whom the fastidious master, 
Meissonier, deigns not to think meanly. 

As fortune's smile became more and more full- 
faced and radiant when she looked upon Mr. 
Knight, the artist began to indulge his tastes for 
old furniture, tastes which are shared by his 
amiable wife. Every journey to Paris meant a 
long visit to the Hdtel Drouot, that great mart 
and exchange of all that is rare, curious, and 
heterogeneous in the whole of Europe. Every 
painting excursion to the villages around Poissy 
was varied by indiscreet visits to peasants' cottages 
in search of an old cupboard, an old arm chair or 
what-not. 

Every sale of furniture within a radius of 
twenty miles was a temptation to leave the paint 
box and go to give a bid on some pretty Louis 
XVI. commode, "which had been in the family 
since the last century." The result of all this 
hunting is an immense house-full of furniture, 
most of which is very characteristic and many 
pieces of which are extremely beautiful. 

The house where Mr. Knight lives is a part of 
the old abbey of Poissy, one of those long seven- 
teenth century houses with lofty windows, endless 
suites of rooms opening one out of the other. 
Externally and architecturally the house is not re- 
markable; it is simple and well proportioned. 
Inside it is vast. Here in Paris where a whole 
family lives in a bandbox, one's ideas may become 
warped, but whenever I enter one of these fine 
old seventeenth century country houses I feel that 
I am entering a palace. 

Mr. Knight's house is so large, the lobbies so 
long, and the rooms so numerous, that I shall not 
attempt to describe them all. I shall only men- 
tion some of the most notable furniture, and give 
a general idea of the decoration. The staircase 
and the fine old German wrought-iron lamp I 
have already noticed in a previous article (Deco- 
rator and Furnisher, March, 1884). 

On the ground floor is a suite of three large 
saloons opening one out of the other. This is the 
artist's domain, and the room, a corner of which 
is shown in our engraving, is used by Mr. Knight 
as a studio ; that is to say, he has his portfolios of 
studies and his piles of sketches there, and when 
he comes in from his real studio, the fields or the 
river bank, he puts his picture there on the easel 
"to see how it looks in the frame." 

The walls of the studio are hung with some 
good old Flemish tapestry ; on the floor are some 
carefully chosen Oriental rugs; from the ceiling 
hangs a picturesque brass Italian church lamp ; 
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ARM CHAIR, HOME OP RIDGWAY KNIGHT, ESQ. 

the fire-place is decorated with tall andirons ter- 
minating in curious hobs and trivats, on which 
are placed quaint old brass kettles, making a gay 
and cosy whole ; here and there are richly carved 
Italian credences, Dutch bahuts, a fine carved 
Dutch armoire, and a Louis Treize sofa, shown -in 
our engraving. The oblong stool shown in another 
engraving is a little gem of Flemish work, with 
its curved legs and richly carved friezes in low 
relief. The top, as may be seen in the cut, is 
ornamented by three rosaces cut out through and 
through the wood, ajourS, as the French term 
says. This little stool of waxed walnut wood, 
about two feet six inches long, is of extreme 
elegance of form and the friezes are carved in low 
relief, with heraldic lions, birds, and foliage of 
very tasteful design. 

The armoire, shown in our engraving, is a 
massive piece of furniture, some nine feet high. It 
is an excellent specimen of that Flemish work 
which served as models for the English Jacobean 
and Stuart furniture. 

The Dutch artists, Albert Claas, Lucas van 
Leyden, and Cornelius Bos, were the first to adopt 
the style of the Renaissance. After them came 
the Floris family, who created a new style, still 
known in Flanders as the Floris style, and of 
which the finest example is the town hall of 
Antwerp. This style consists of imitation of. the 
lines of leather cut out into patterns, rolled into 
scrolls, accompanied by a mixture of figures, 
animals, birds, flowers, and fruits, the whole 
worked together by ornamental motives, ribbons, 
draperies, etc. 

The Flemish artists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury once more came under the influence of Italian 
inspiration, and gradually, like the Italians, they 
abandoned the fine and graceful forms of the 
Renaissance, and adopted a debased style, which 
very often became heavy and not in the best taste. 
The Dutch exaggerated the Flemish tendency to 
heaviness, and their designs in furniture were 
swelled into enormous proportions. 

Mr. Knight has many specimens of Flemish 
and Dutch furniture, mostly dating from early in 
the seventeenth century, — cabinets, bahuts and 
ar moires of oak and walnut, of proportions so 
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large that few French collectors could place them 
in their houses. 

The armoire shown in our large plate is one 
of the best and most characteristic. I should at- 
tribute this piece of furniture to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Though large and heavy 
and divided into massive parts, the general con- 
struction—of architectural form— and the treatment 
of ornament is well understood. The scroll-work 
of the pillars terminating in figure-heads is bold 
but light, and the general surface of important 
moldings or dividing members is not cut up by 
the ornamentation. The panels above all are well 
composed, and the supporters, consisting of gro- 
tesque figures, and the ovals of arabesques are 
carved richly, massively and with a superabun- 
dance of' invention. The basement is decorated 
with panels and lozenges of ebony, superimposed 
on the oak. In short, this Flemish and Dutch 
work, though indisputably heavy, is, in well-chosen 
specimens, always rich and always effective, pro- 
vided the room be large enough to support their 
massive proportions. 

One of the most curious and interesting pieces 
of furniture in 
Mr. Knight's 
large collection 
is the sofa, which 
is shown in our 
plate, beside the 
cupboard. This 
sofa is in the 
Louis XIII. style, 
but' whether it 
is of Spanish, 
Italian or French 
origin, I would 
not undertake to 
decide. I should, 
on the whole, be 
inclined to think 
it to be French 
work. 

The French 
artists between 
1610 and 1620 
began to aban- 
don the delicate 
and graceful 
fdrins of the 
Renaissance i n 
favor of models, 
which they found 
in the Nether- 
lands. Rubens 
and the artists 
who accompan- 
ied him did 
much during 
their stay in 
France to make 
the French ar- 
tists accept the 
Flemish taste, 
which is so nat- 
urally antipa- 
thetic to the 
French charac- 
ter. Hence the 
heaviness and 
want of firmness 
in the lines of 
Louis XIII. work 
compared with 
the purity and 
elegance of the 
style of the 
reigns of Fran- 
cois I. and Henri 
II. 

Take, for in- 
stance, the baCk 
of Mr. Knight's 
sofa, and see how 
weak, wavering, 
and inelegant 
the contour is. 
Examine the 
general propor- 
tions, and par- 
ticularly the re- 
treating volute 
of the elbows. 

What could be more feeble ? On the other hand 
the legs and the interlacing spandrils are extremely 
elegant, and the design of the embroidery is bold, 
graceful, and of a sobriety which, to my mind, in- 
dicates the touch of a French artist. 

This sofa is upholstered in leather, in fine doe- 
skin of a delicate bluish gray tint, the tint of the 
morning mist rising from a river in summer time ; 
and this leather is embroidered with silk, of deli- 
cious faded colors, old rose, pale blue, golden 
yellow. The green arabesque foliage meanders in 



graceful curves and ends in fantastic blue flowers, 
edged with white, and bursting into a strange 
fruition of golden and olive green knots. The 
embroidery is mostly executed in this fashion, and 
the design we will suppose was traced in outline 
on the leather ; the silk was then passed length- 
wise from edge to edge of the contour, the needle 
passing through and through the leather ; then, 
in order to make the surface even and solid, the 
length of the contour was overlaid crosswise with 
silk, thus making a solid flat surface of embroid- 
ery. The doeskin leather being very soft and sup- 
ple, the operation cannot have been very difficult. 

Has this system of embroidery on leather been 
employed in modern times ? If not, why do we 
not try it? The surface is admirable and the 
result very rich and effective. The woodwork of 
this sofa is brown unpolished walnut, and the 
binding is gold gimp. Here is a piece of furniture 
which our modern upholsterers might well imitate, 
with slight modifications in the proportions and 
general outline. 

The first floor of Mr. Knight's house is occupied 
by the dwelling rooms proper. The bedroom of 
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Mrs. Knight is entirely furnished with Louis XVI. 
furniture, with a Louis XVI. trumeau and looking- 
glass over the chimney piece ; the drawing-room 
is furnished with fine Dutch marquetry chairs and 
cabinets and some Flemish bahuts of the good 
epoch, while the general conception and the orna- 
mentation remained fine and delicate ; the dining- 
room and half a dozen other bedrooms, etc. 

The dining-room furniture, a group of which 
is shown in our engraving, is pure Louis XV. 
work ; the sofa, the arm chairs, the ordinary chairs 



and the table are each and all exquisite specimens 
of the capricious grace which characterizes the 
work of Oppenort and Meissonier. The framework 
is of white waxed oak, and the backs and seats 
are carved. 

Unfortunately our engraving, being composed 
as a group, does not show all the beautiful details 
of the carving on the chairs, but on the front of 
the table the main lines of the rocaille are indi- 
cated, and the elegance of the outline of each 
piece is fully expressed. 

I do not remember to have seen anywhere a 
finer and purer set of Louis XV. furniture, more 
perfect in taste, more elegant in outline and more 
xquisite and sober in ornament. The general 
aspect of the furniture is one of extreme distinc- 
tion and simplicity. It is designed frankly and 
surely; not a curve is exaggerated, not an orna- 
ment is. overcharged ; the white oak is left in its 
pristine beauty, the grain only heightened by 
vigorous waxing .and brushing, and contrasting 
delicately with the deeper natural tone of the 
caning. 

In the other rooms of Mr. Knight's- house I 
could find many 
specimens of 
Flemish, French 
and Italian fur- 
niture, beds, 
chairs, tables 
and cupboards, 
from whose de- 
sign and orna- 
mentation much 
might be learnt. 
But, happily for 
the writer, an 
article is not a 
volume, and 
mere verbal de- 
scription without 
an accompany- 
ing drawing is 
not of much use 
in such matters. 
I will content 
myself, there- 
fore, with calling 
attention to the 
quaint and com- 
fortable eight- 
eenth century 
arm-chair figured 
in our engraving, 
an arm-chair of 
unpolished wal- 
nut, upholstered 
in faded green 
Utrecht velvet, 
an arm-chair 
with soft cush- 
ions and ears to 
protect one from 
draughts and to 
repose the lazy 
head at the win- 
ter fireside. This 
arm-chair is not 
elegant, I admit, 
but it is a model 
of comfort, and 
its quaintness 
makes it accept- 
ed. The propor- 
tions, too, are 
good, and its 
construction is 
solid and not 
without a cer- 
tain elegance of 
line. 

The recent 
arrest of the 
diamond mer- 
chant who was 
detected with 
his wife in an 
attempt to smug- 
gle a cargo of 
gems into New 
York — a number 
being found em- 
bedded in a cake of soap — recalls the fact that 
some years back a young artist returning from 
Europe brought with him a number of jewels, the 
property of his uncle, who is a diamond dealer, 
neatly tucked away in his paint tubes. He escaped 
detection and the gems were none the worse after 
a washing for their baptism of color. 



Cane and umbrella holders now represent in 
brass a half-opened umbrella sufficiently large to 
receive and contain the pieces placed in it. 



